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TRANSIT PERMITS. 

By Franklin C. Gram, M.D., Registrar or Vital Statistics, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 



When transportation companies find that they have a dead body on 
their hands, after having presumably shipped it to its destination, they 
begin to inquire into the matter, and usually they find that either through 
the carelessness of the agent or negligence of the authorities at the start- 
ing-point the proper transit permit was not secured. A dead body is 
unlike ordinary merchandise, which may be held until the neglected 
bills of lading are secured, and the health authorities at the destination 
refuse to allow it to remain within their jurisdiction and demand its 
return whence it came, — naturally at the expense of the transportation 
company, which ought to have demanded the necessary credentials 
before accepting it for shipment in the first instance. 

No company ever requires a second demonstration of this kind. One 
is usually sufficient to emphasize the point with every official who has 
charge of such matters. This is the principal reason why transit permits 
have become a universal necessity. Could transportation companies 
afford to take the chances, such permits would doubtless be neglected. 
However, this is not the principal reason from the point of view of the 
sanitarian and the health authorities. 

From an intimate study of many thousands of transit permits re- 
ceived at the Bureau of Vital Statistics in Buffalo, I long ago formed 
the opinion that the views of the respective authorities who issued 
them differ about as widely as it is possible for the mind of man to be at 
variance on any one subject, and still try to accomplish a necessary end. 
A brief analysis of some of the principal permits on file will make this 
clear. 

Here is a mass of documents accompanying a body from one of 
the European countries. They include a certificate of death from the 
attending physician, a certificate from the undertaker and embalmer, 
an affidavit from a relative, a transit permit from the local authority, 
a certified translation and other certificates from the American consul, 
shipping permits, and a certificate on the outside coffin box to the effect 
that the enclosed body is that of the person which it purports to be. 
The body is found to be carefully and thoroughly embalmed, then 
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packed snugly in sawdust in a heavy zinc coffin, which is hermetically 
sealed and enclosed in a strong outer box with sufficient handles. I 
have seen such a combination so heavily constructed as to require as 
many men in handling as could possibly get a hold, while a dray was 
necessary to convey it from the depot. 

Next we have a document issued by a local authority in a certain 
State, to the effect that the accompanying body died from typhoid fever, 
which is given as a "non-communicable disease," but the body was, 
nevertheless, placed in a "hermetically sealed case," and said "her- 
metically sealed case" was found to be leaking fluids to such an extent 
that the railroad officials declared they would have refused to carry 
the body any farther, had it not been so near its destination. 

Then comes a permit containing a certificate from the attending 
physician, with the usual data found on our standard certificate, a 
certificate from the embalmer, and a proper permit from the local health 
authority. 

Next we have one from a division registrar who certifies that 
the proper death notice has been filed with him as required by law 
and permission is granted to "bury or remove" said body; but the 
permit contains absolutely no information aside from the name of the 
deceased. Indeed, the Grand Trunk Railroad has encountered so many 
difficulties with the various kinds of permits that it requires a form of 
its own to be used for all dead bodies shipped over any of its lines. This 
form embodies the local requirements of all the States and provinces 
through which the railroad extends. 

Transit permits may be defined as documents issued by the local 
health authorities at the place from whence a human dead body is to be 
shipped to some point beyond the jurisdiction of the initial authority. 
Their object should be threefold, (1) sanitary, (2) transportation, and (3) 
statistical. (1) Sanitary, as an evidence that the usual methods pre- 
scribed by modern science have been employed in the preparation of 
the body for shipment; that it is enclosed in an outer and inner case 
sufficiently safe both as regards the cause of death and the length of 
time it is expected to be in transit; and that the responsibility for all 
such preparation is assumed and vouched for by the local health authori- 
ties issuing such permit. (2) Transportation, by acquainting the com- 
mon carrier with the exact condition of the body, its inner and outer 
preparation, and giving the necessary authority for conveying the same. 
(3) Statistical, in giving all interested parties, as well as the health 
authorities at the destination, complete data relative to the deceased, so 
that an intelligent record may be kept for future use. 

The necessity for a standard permit and what it should contain is a 
subject which, it seems to me, the American Public Health Association 
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has persistently overlooked, at least it has failed in accomplishing ade- 
quate results. It is a pertinent matter for the Section of Vital Statistics 
to deal with, because its members are more intimately acquainted with 
the various points involved, and have learned by experience what is 
essential. Why are standard permits necessary? As said before, there 
is no uniform system at present. Hardly any two States have similar 
forms, and we are aware that even in the same State a multiplicity of 
forms exist. We are also aware that some localities have receded from 
the advanced stand they had taken because of the pressure brought 
by the undertakers' association, who claimed that certain requirements 
were against their interests. We know that some State authorities take 
the advice of undertakers in preference to that of the physician or 
sanitarian, when about to make any contemplated change in any subject 
in which both are interested. 

Standard forms for transit permits are as essential as standard death 
certificates. There should be a uniformity in such matters throughout 
the jurisdiction of this association. They should be divided into four 
parts, or certificates, forming one blank. The first part should contain 
a doctor's or coroner's certificate, signed by the same person issuing the 
death certificate for filing at the local health office, and containing data 
similar to our present standard death certificates. Concerning this there 
is a difference of opinion. It is used by some States, and has been 
required and again discarded by others. The greatest objection which 
I have found came from the undertakers, who claimed that it imposed 
extra work by requiring them to have the attending physician fill out 
this blank. This is hardly a tenable reason, since the physician's cer- 
tificate of death must be obtained and filed before a transit permit can 
be obtained, and the extra labor involved in securing this duplicate for 
the transit blank is not worth mentioning. The benefits, moreover, 
more than compensate. We are constantly learning by experience that 
this very evidence may be as important at the point of destination as 
it is at the initial point, besides giving a complete record at the former, 
the place where the body is to rest permanently. 

The second part should contain a certificate from a licensed embalmer, 
certifying how the body had been prepared for shipment. This is per- 
haps the most important feature, and should be rigorously enforced. 
Inasmuch as some might get the impression that this certification is a 
mere matter of form, a sufficient penalty should be imposed and the 
license revoked if an embalmer is convicted of falsifying such a docu- 
ment. All depends upon the honesty of the undertaker in these cases. 
Certain methods of preparing bodies for shipment should be prescribed 
and embodied into rules, to be printed on the back of all transit permit 
blanks, for the information and guidance of interested parties. It is 
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obviously impossible for health commissioners or registrars of large 
cities personally to inspect all shipping cases before issuing a transit 
permit, and for that reason the undertaker who is found to have misused 
the confidence placed in him should be severely dealt with. 

After the doctor and the undertaker have certified to their respective 
portions, then the health authorities should officially vouch for such 
correctness and sanction the removal of the body. This should form 
the third part. The last division of the blank should be left for the 
transportation companies. 

Should transit permits be issued in duplicate? I would unhesitatingly 
answer this question in the affirmative. Experience has demonstrated 
that much delay and annoyance is caused by the loss of a transit permit. 
One copy should be pasted on the outer box, and the other given to the 
person in charge of the body. 

The transfer of disinterred bodies is an important matter which needs 
attention. Some States have made proper provision, others have rules 
which they do not enforce. It is no common occurrence for a disinterred 
body to arrive at a place, in violation of local or State laws, while the 
health authorities are told that "the body is here, what are you going 
to do about it?" To compel its return would involve legal difficulties. 
To prevent its burial would turn the sympathies of the community 
against those who are striving for a principle. Then, again, the ship- 
ment may have been made in conformity with the rules of the locality 
where the body was disinterred, these rules being at variance with those 
at the point of reinterment. At all events, the same law would not 
govern in both instances, and therefore would be difficult of enforcement. 
For these and other reasons, before a body is permitted to be disinterred, 
the consent of the State Board of Health and of the Board of Health at 
the point of destination should be obtained, after which disinterment 
and shipment may be allowed under sanitary restrictions. 

Whenever shipment is made in death from a communicable disease, 
telegraphic notice should be sent to the health officer at the destination 
thereby enabling him to take any measures necessary for local protection. 
It may be used also as a check on the manner in which the body was 
prepared and shipped. 

In examining many transit permits, I find the same diseases placed 
in the communicable as well as the non-communicable class, evidently 
showing a difference of opinion as to where they belong or ignorance on 
the part of the person who made the designation. It is therefore 
essential to have an understanding as to this classification, with a view 
to securing uniformity. When this list is determined, it should be printed 
on the back of the standard transit blanks. 

What is an hermetically sealed case? Manufacturers of caskets 
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would answer this question to suit their individual efforts. Iron, zinc, 
grooved, rubber-lined, locked, and many other styles of cases have been 
"guaranteed" as hermetically sealed, but found to be wofully wanting 
when put to proper test. It should be uniformly understood, and so 
designated in the rules, that no coffin is considered as "hermetically 
sealed" unless it is made of copper, zinc, or heavy tin, and all seams 
carefully soldered. 

Most forms of transit permits now in use are encumbered with several 
coupons, for the existence of which I have never been able to find the 
ghost of an excuse. Registrars are familiar with these vermiform appen- 
dixes, and it would therefore be a waste of energy to describe them. 
The very fact that not a single coupon meets with its intended use, but 
remains a part of the original blank, is sufficient evidence of its super- 
fluous nature. 



